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aBSTRACT 

By the year 2000 the prevailing philosophy of 
education # in Western Bnrope and Berth anerica at least# viXI contain 
four najor eleaents: (1) concern £or the indiridnal, (2) disapproval 
of anthoritarianisMr O) the expectation o£ lifelong education, and 
|(|) a sophisticated theoretical learning- teaching node! of education* 
Langaage ^s nov seen as a asefnl tool, a vehicle for coaaanication* 
This attitude can be interpreted as a aove away froa 
culture-dependence in langaage teaching* The next gaarter*centory is 
likely to produce a vide range of technological developsents based on 
the inexpensi^ videotape cassette. The trend toward individualized 
instruction and the growing denand for self-study aaterials will lead 
to a renewed interest in progranaed learning, certain general 
principles of professional training for language tealshers will be 
detailed by the turn of the century, principles vhicA will defines 
(1) the paraaeters of the language teacher's job, (2| the attributes 
of a teacher r (3> the coaponents of a teacher's special training, (5> 
standards of training in practical skills, and (6) aethods of 
achieving a realistic prograa. The relationship between language 
teaching and the disciplines of linguistics and psychology will be 
defined, is language teaching develops on its own theoretical bases, 
the direct reliance of language teadhers on lingai sties and 
psychology will wane. Be are aoving toward a greater understanding of 
what is a» '-ually involved in the coaplex processes of learning and 
teaching 1. aguages. (PRP) 
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The year 1975 provides one of the periodical milestones which remind us to assess our 
progress over the past qwarter'-century and tempt us to guess at future developments up to 
the symbolic date of the year 2000* In the realm of teacher training f6r foreigr^ languages ^ 
including the training of teachers of English as a foreign language, tfie existence of a number 
of potentially exciting educational ideas has led some people to ask such questiono as these: 
by the year 2000, will languages still be taught fcy teachers? — to pupils organtsed in classes? 
—according to techniques which we would recognise today? Or will the individual learner 
take his learning at his own time and pace from a system of advanced teaching technology^ 
I.e. , a teaching machine? In shorty will the language teacher be red*jndant by the end of 
the century? 

Behind such questions he a number of trencte; the rapid spread of English as an 
international lingua franca; ideas of 'de-schooling* and similar movements of dissatisfaction 
witi-i the conventional school^ at least m the form which it often takes in large cities; criticism 
of the effectiveness of conventional school language teaching ccHi'^es in some countries; a 
change of emphasis from the techniques of the teacher to the strategies of the learner; 
suggestions that learners are in fact capable of better and faster learning than they are able 
to achieve within present teacher-learning frameworks; the encouragement of the use of 
learners (at all ages) to teach each other; the dislike of an •authoritarian* attitude to teaching 
and a search for n>ethods~such as problem-sol ving> discovery procedures » etc.— which 
emphasize learning capability rather than teaching capability; the invention of 'teaching 
systems* and Meamlng systems' in which ingenious equipment and specially-prepared 
materials take the place of the conventional teacher in his traditional classroom. These 
Ideas, and many others, lead some people to believe that an era of major educational change 
IS upon us and will conf>e to pass in the next quarter-century. 

In order to lead us towards a better guess as to what is actually possible in the practical 
circumstances of particular countries, the discussion needs to take account of two vital but 
quite different kinds of ar^mentsj the first kind of argument is in a' sensa Intallea^ual, and 
embodies questions of educational philosophy, attitudes towards lansM^^g® teaching, 
developments in educational technology, and the aTOoptance of a body of principles for 
teacher training; the other kind of argunr>ent is basically pragmatic and economic, and it 
determines how eck^cational advances are related to a country's general level of affluence 
and economic developnrtent* 
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a) The Intellectual Arguments 

i) Developments in Educatior^l R^tlosophy 

By the year 2000 the prevatUng phitosof^ of education, in Western Europe and 
North America at least* will contain (among others) four major elements: concern 
for the tndtviduaU disat^rovai of authoritarianism^ the expectation of lite long education; 
a sophisticated theoretical leaminp-teaching model of educatioi in ^neral and of 
subject-teaching— including language teaching~in particular. 

Alreac^ the notion of individualization tn education is becoming wictespread in 
echjcation: its intention is not to provi^ a separate one'-pupil class for each learner^ 
but to ensure as fiar as possible that the particular needs of each individual~his mental 
and enfH>tional age, his temperament, his social and cultural development, his prBfarred 
rate of learning, his potentiality as an individual**^'are met. All this represents a 
nr^ajor change in the focus of wiucational attention, emd it will take many y^ars to work 
out rsatistic and efflsc^ve ways of putting these ideas into practice • 

Similarly, in Western Evirope and North Annerica there exists already a 
climate of anti'^thorttarian opinion , against the conventional idea of the teacher as 
the figure of authority, casting his pearls before the submissive learner. pupil, 
too, is an individual, no less to be respected than the teacher; education nru^t now 
discover how teaching and learning nrtay be conducted without invoking power- 
relationships between teacher and learner that may be harmfUl to the personalities 
of both. 

Lifelong education, too, is an exciting new commitnrient in Europe, as yet fer 
from being fUlly realized. By the year 2000 It will be taken for granted over most of 
Western Europe that every individual citizen will be able to call on a range of fUrther 
educational facilities from tinr>e to time throughout his life, instead of assuming that 
organised learning stops forever when he leaves school at age 16* 

The fourth of these developmente is ^ing to provide ftor education, and nr>ore 
especially for instruction, a theoretical basis . For several years, lans^age teachers 
have t>een placed in on allegedly inferior p^ltlon conr^red with their profiessional 
colleagues \n linguistics and psychology, on the grounds that whereas these two 
disciplines have developed ftor themselves highly-sophisticated theoretical models 
chat aid in understanding their <\indanr\entel nature, language teaching \jy contrast has 
remained a craft, without well'-elaborated theoretical fCH^atlons. But recently there 
have been sl^s of rapid progress in this direction. In Europe, Canada and the United 
States, a number of specialiste have proposed versions of a 'theory of language learning 
and language teaching,' indicating what are the fundamental elements of the process 
and how they are inter-related.^ 

We need to realize that these four developments in educational philosophy which 
we have m*?rtv yned above relate very strongly to a particular cultural outlook on 
education~r*>.»f]^ly, that which is shared by Europe, North and South America, and 
the Sovie" Cnton. In societies with strong traditions of quite different leaming-hablte 
(fOr example, in societies which rely on the guru or his equivalent) it ma:, prove 
difficult fbr these philosophical Ideas to gain acceptance. And Indeeo, we should not 
assume that these ideas, t>elng Western, are automatically superior, ft may weU t^e 
that by the year gOOO we shall understand better than we do today the relative merits 
and dlsadv^rttages of cultural philosophies other than our own, and be ready to consider 
making use of ideas from outeide our present cultural tradltlwk. 



ii> Changes in Attitudes towards the teaching of languages. Fifty years ago almost 
the only justification for teaching a language was in order eventually to be able to study 
literature written tn that language. Today this hfiis become a comparatively rare 
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reason » at least as far as pre-nmiversity education is concerned. In its place there 
has arisen the more pragmatic justification that certain langtjages are useful for tt^ 
citizen, s alm«*«or at least, the aim set his behalf by the public wilt as manifested 
through a national educational system~is to acquire some degree of practical command 
of the l^guagep largely unreta^ to the study and appreciation of literature . The 
objectives ot* language teaching are to enable the young citizen to use English (or French > 
Russian, Sp2inish, German, etc,) as a tool: as a vehicle for comprehension or 
communication; or as a window on to the modem trans«-national world of science, 
technology. Information, entcrtainn>ent> art or ideas; or for quite specific and restricted 
needs in his occupation. 

This change of attitude can be interpreted as a move away from culture-dependence 
in language teaching. When we look closely at tf^ iwiderlying purpose of teaching 
languages so as to study literature » it becomes clear that it was not because (in the 
case of English) students would ^ioy in Dickens* novels a nunr^ber of rattling good 
stories, or because Wordsworth's poems would give purely aesthetic pleasure, but 
because these and other works of English literature are held to emt>ody fundamental 
moral, social and intellectual values of British culture. In an era when many countries 
have broken free from colonial tutelage and have begun to develop or re<<tevetop a 
cultural identity of their own, it was inevitable that the teaching of languages should 
?5e desired in a form tt\at increasingly frees itself from deper^nc^, in ite choice of 
texte, upon the precise cultural values of the former colonial nr>aster« This is a 
complex c^stion which arouses deeply-^ld passions for and against r^. -^cular points 
of view, and I certainly do not wish to suggest that the teaching of foreign languages fbr 
the eventual study of literature is 'wrong.* What is difficult to deftend ts the 'package 
dear offering, in which the only foreicy) language teaching available is mounted on the 
vehicle of literary studies. Now that literature is no longer ultimate aim in most 
pre-university language teaching, it seems likely ^at «ie teaching of literature will 
be more strongly teught, to sttrfents for whom this is indeed a desir^di and genuine 
interest. 

When the eventual alms were literary, the beginner \earf\ed the language with the 
aid of language courses whose sterotype often embodied the donr^stic life of an English 
family, perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Jones> their children Jaro and Tom, and their dog, 
Spot. The everyday activities of these characters, which formed the matrix of the 
learner's experience of the language, pre-figured the cultural attitudes and values of 
the later study of literature. Nowadays, with the eventual study of literature no longer 
dominant, two quite distinct attitudes are encountered on the part of overseas 
authorities, towards the embodiment of language material in a framework of dfiy^o-day 
British domestic behaviour. One such attitude is that the foreign learner of English 
does Indeed wish to gain sonr>e superficial knowledge of British (or American) life and 
customs, and that therefbre Mr. and Mrs. Jones and their dog. Spot > are acceptable 
as central characters. The other attitude is that the foreigrt learner has little or no 
interest in the British or American way of life, since what he seeks is a communication 
tool fbr use witf^n hia own cultural framework. It would be epical and untrue to 
suggest that the reaction to this view on the part of mary textbook writers is simply to 
convert Mr. and Mrs. Jones into Mr. and Mrs. Change or Patet, or Otu— the dog is 
generally suppr0ssed«»'-but the fact renriains that in the adaptation of teaching materials 
to suit the new attitudes the English domestic noodel dies hard. 

One conaeouence of the reduction in cutture«<fependence is a somewhat less 
rigorous attitude towards •♦nativeness" of performance on the f^rt of the learner. 
There has always been a diffierence In this respect between the 'second language* and 
the •fbrelgr^ language* aituationt when English has a special place in the ccurte, or ts 
the nnedium of Instruction in some sections of the school system, and in general occupies 
a special position of prominence and preference, it is known as a second language ; when 
it has roughly the sanr>e stetus in the comnumity as any other language not indigenous 
there, it is called a foretyt language . On the whole, teachers of English as a second 
language (ESL> expect to achieve rather higher overall standards of communicative 
skill, but they also tend more readily to accept deviations from native-speaker 
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performance (such as local accents). In the foreign language situation* al^xjugh overall 
standards actually achieved are somewhat lower, the standards ainned at continue to be 
those of being "native-like.** However^ as conamunicative ability increasingly becomes 
the object and justification of learning and teaching a language, the criterion of success 
is whether communication takes place, and not whether the communicator sounded (or 
wrote) like a native Englishman or American. It seems UKoly ttiat this tendency away 
from being native*-like wilt spreads certainly *t is consonant with the reduction in 
direct dependence upon British or American — or any other native English-speaking^ 
culture • 

A further change of attitude, originating in this case from psycholinguistic studies 
of me child^s acquisition of his mother tongue, will probably contritute to changes in the 
language teaching classroom. The change of i*ttitude referred to here concerns the 
♦errors' which the learner makes in tf^ course of his learning. Convontionatty, errors 
have been regarded by teachers as shortcomings on the part of the learner, to be corrected 
with varying degrees of severity according to the teacher's judgment of whether the 
learner was being forgiv^le, or careless, or delinquent, tn making the error in the 
first place. Now, however, stipes of the process by which the infant acquires its 
mother tongue, and parallel studies of the process of learning a foreign lan^^age, 
suggest very strongly that *errors^ may in fact be indications of progress on the part 
of the learner and not indications of delinquency. It seenr^ likely that^ as he progresses 
from zero accomplishment in the direction of native-»Uke command of the language, every 
learner passes through a similar sequence of stages of development, and that this is 
due to the capacities and limitations of ^e fuiman tra^ a language-learning device. 

The hypothesis runs like this: (i) suppose that the rmal developnrtental sequence 
of grammatical command of English by a young child Ir f^Mng it as his mother tongue 
may be represented by a sequence such as the followinc , 

DADDY GO ~ DADDY GO OFFICE — DADDY C^. > £ OFFICE — 
DADDY GONE TO OFRCE ~ DADDY^S GONE TO OFRCE ~ 
DADDY'S GONE TO THE OFRCE. 

Cii> Then the sequence of grammatical command of Rlnglish by any learner, child or 
adult, learning English as a foreign language, will follow a roughly similar sequence. 
Ciii) Therefore ♦deviant' forms such as DADDY GO OFRCE are not shortcomings of 
behaviour on the part of the learner but are nrjanifestations of the best he can do at that 
particular stage in his development. 

Of course there is much more to the argument than that. Experienced teachers 
react to the above hypothesis by imn>edtately recognizing an element of truth in it, but at 
the same time realizing that every learner also miakes 'errors* which can be shown to 
be mis-learnings, forgettings^ wild and inaccurate guesses, etc. For the purpose of 
this article, which is concerned with probable developments in teaching and teacher 
training, the importance of the current discussion is that it may fV>rce upon teachers 
a realization that the commission of errors is not necessarily a Justification fbr accusing 
the learner of not learning properly: on the contrary, they may actually be evidence 
that his learning progress is on its best possible track— milestones on the road to 
perfection, rather than delinquencies to be punished by the teacher.^ 



iit) Developmente in Technology 

If the past twenty-^ive years has been chiefly remarkable, in the realm of teaching 
technology, for the introduction of the tape recorder, the language lab and audio-visual 
miethods, the next quarter-century is likely to produce a further range of techtfiiques 
based on the cheap video-tape cassette. The teachers-trainer will have at his command 
yet another tool whose effective use (and disadvantages) he will need to explain to the 
trainee. But like the language tab, sophisticated videotape techniques are likely to 
remain on the fringe of language teaching— icing on the cake, as it were — rather than 



becotYie basic teaching mettiods for the average teacher. And in the realm of technological 
sophistication lies a great gap t>etween afHwont countries and those still workiiig their way 
through early stages of ocononr>ic developn>ont» 

Although the use of expensive teo^>nology will r^t become universal, the incorporation 
tn large--scale teaching courses of sound recordings and of visual illustrations s»jch as 
slides and films, in addition to printed books, will probably become a normal and accepted 
shape of published materials. One reason for this is that the recordings can be produced 
in a variety of forms— gramophone records, spools of tape, cassettes—to suit different 
degrees of technological affluence, while visuals can similarly be offered as books, 
posters, wall-charts, film-strips, film-loops, films, videotapes, etc. Educators ar^ 
publishers alike realize that it is not the multi-media themselves which do very much 
of the teaching, but that as time passes tfie expectations of teachers and learners become 
more sophisticated, and that the better teachers can often achieve better results from 
the more complex possibilities of multi-ifr^edia courses. 

What of pro:;^ramnr>ed learning, another innovation of the recent past? It is true 
that the crude application of programming to language teaching produced few successful 
rosults, and many dic;asters. But two new factors will lead to renewed but more selective 
and delicate attempts to use PL. These facto»*s are, first, the trend towards meeting 
the precise needs of the individual, and second, a growing den>and for self-^study 
m.^terials. The first of these factors creates a requi»*ement for additional, alternative, 
consolidation or extension teaching materials, some of which can be fUtly or partly 
programmed* The second, too, is certain to lead to the incorporation of some 
programmed segments, where they are appropriate, within a larger body of teachirtg 
materiali^. 

Whatever the aids available to the teacher, his range of instructional techniques 
will be extended. In particular, teaching is going to make more and more use of the 
learners themselves as teachers, and to incorporate pupil-group techniques."* Already 
the first wave of publications making use of this technique is available^ and od^ers will 
certainly follow. Teacher training nuist prepare the teacher to use this technique 
successful ly^-and to know when conditions do not favour it. 



iv> The Development of Princi pl e s in Teacher Training 

It i v remarkablf* how little literature exists on the-* ba'^tc, general principles of 
professional training for language teachers. The next quarter of a century will see the 
elaboration and general acceptance of ?5uch principles, per^apB along the following llnes^ 

(i) Prtncipl e s defining the parameters of the job for which a teacher is trained— 
for example I the individual qualities of the teacher; the individual and group 
characteristics of the learners he will teach; the nature of education and 
instruction in general and of teaching a language in particular; and the nature 
of the constraints which convert an ideal but unattainable programme into a 
realistic one. 

(ii) Principles defining the crucial attributes of a teacher — e.g. his temperament 
and personality » his level of personal education, his command of the language 
he is teaching, and his skill as a teacher. 

(tii) Principles defining the mininuim elements of a teacher's training— the 

continuation of his personal education; his general professicMial training as a 
teacher and an educationi?^t; the special training he need?, as a teacher of 
language; and the imparting of a commitment on hU. part to keeping at>r^a9it of 
his profession. 

riv) Principles defining the components of thc^ special traininf^ as a teacher of 
l7inqLi?.go— a component of practical skills (i.e. command of the language. 
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facility in classroom techniques > arvd ability as a **manager of leaming")^ a 
component of infomriati^yi (i.e« at>out methodology, about ^ language he is 
teaching, about ^llabuses in force and mate.Mals in use)^ and» when it is 
realistically po&5^ible, a component of tf^pry (i.e> in linguistics, psychology 
and the theory of language teaching). 

(V) Principles fbr training in practical skitls^ includtng acceptance of the Idea 
that practical skills of teaching shcw^ld be taught through practical involVf^ment 
in teaching, including forms of apprenticeship, 

C^) Principles fbr achieving a realistic proffl^amme , t>y identifying constraints 
(e.g. shortage of time for trainingV at^sence of practice facilities, early 
stages of national development, etc.) and devising the best teacther training 
progranrime that can be achieved in particular conditions. 

We have devoted considerable space to this selection of intellectual influences upon the 
nature of future teaching and teacher training, since developments in the philosophy of 
education, changes in attltufes towards the teaching of languages, develof^rtents in technology 
and Che crystallization of pHnciples of teacher training will make a decisive difference to 
atture education. But will this difference t>e felt equally in all countries? To answer this 
question we nr^ust turn to arguments concerned with economic development. 



The Economic Development Arguments 

We began this paper by referring t» t975 as a milestone, and by looking ahead to guess 
what teacher training might be like in 25 yeare' tinr^. One consequence of considering the 
year 2000 is that one realizes how clOFe it is. Looking backwards for the same number of 
years take^^ us back to t946i let us assume (in the absence of othsr indications) that progress 
in the future will be of the san\e order as progress in tt^e recent past» Now let us assesf^ 
the amount of progress since l946--^nd immediately we encounter a basic problem of 
futurology in relation to language teaching. The rate of change, and even the ne^ure of the 
changes themselves, has varied greatly from one country to another. There are some 
parts of the world where the teaching of languages has undergone a long series of radical 
developments and improvements in effectiveness, and where the training of teachers has 
changed in parallel. In some other area£ changes have been few and trivial^ while elsewhere 
the picture is somewhere between these extremes. 

If we expect the future rate of chanqe to mirroi^ the past, we arrive at the disturbing 
prediction that those countries which have changed little in the past 25 years may not change 
very much in the next 25, either. The concertina will be pulled out even further than it is 
today. 

What determines the rate of change in language teaching? It might seem at first sight 
that if we knew the answer to that question, and if d^ answer lay within the range of 
controllable variables, then it might prove possible to speed up the rate of progress of the 
countries which have changed least in the past. Then by the year 2000 all countries mi^ 
have reached the same point of development in their teaching of languages and in the training 
of teachers. But in fact the most likely reason for the difference in rates of change is 
indicated by Beeby's analysts of the quality of education fn develop ing countries®, with 
language teaching displaying the same characteristics as education in generate If ths^ is so, 
then it is mtikely that tine reform of language teaching can progress at a noticeably faster 
rate than the reform of education as a whole. In a given national system. 

Beeby's overall analysis suggests a progression through four stages: first, a "Dame's 
School" state of organisation, in which the teachers are iU'^-edur^'^ted and untrained, and 
where the subject-teaching is narrow and unorganised, depending heavily on rote-teaming; 
secondly, a stage of Formal ism»*, in which the teachers, though still poorly**^ucated, do 
receive some training, and the subject teaching follows rigid nnethods, using ♦♦one best 
method" and one authoritarian textbook; thirdly, a •Transition'* stage, in which teachers 
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are better-educated and trained, thCMjgh not to the optimum extent^ and the subject teaching 
becomes less restrictive, witti more emphasis on meaning and less on memorisation; 
fourthly, a ••Meaning** stage, where well-educated, vvelt-trained teachers teach a more 
libera! syllabus, employ a variety of content and methods to suit the different needs of 
different pupils. 

This model seems to me a realistic one: it vw>uld not be difficult to describe language 
teaching tn every country \n terms of these four stages; it seems unlikely that the 
development of lan^age teaching in a given country can be separated f^m the development 
of its total educational system. In that case, our future predictions, tf they are to be 
realistic, must assure that the training of language teachers rests on the basis of national 
educational development. And consequently it is necessary to assume the various 
intellectual trends discussed in earlier sections of this paper will reach full development 
only in those countries which are more responsive to educational change, i.e. those which 
have reached* or will reach during ttie coming twenty-five years, a higher level of economic 
affluence . 



Nevertheless, even tf it is necessary to place reservations on the generality of many 
of these developments, the ^main a number of predictive guesses v\^ich it is reasonable 
to expect will apply to the of teacher training everywhere; first, teachers will be more 
rigorously fc.olocted for trai ingj second, courses will be longer in duration; third, teachers 
will have a higher lev«l of personal education; fourth, the nrrethods imparted will be more 
closely oriented to the needs of the individual puptl and less teacher-centred; and finally, 
teachers will be trained to expectations of greater effectiveness than ti-»ey enjoy at presents 

One particular issue which has generated a great deal of heat in recent years, and 
Which will doubtless be resolved by the yenr 2000 is the relationship between language 
teaching on the one hand and tt>e disciplines of Ungutstics and psychology on the other. As 
language teaching develops on its own theoretical bases, so the direct reliance of language 
teachers on linguistics and psychology will wane, or at least change. But a theory of 
language teaching will certainly incorporate components of linguf jtics and psychology in 
some shape or other, such that their relevance will be assured through a complex integration 
of Ideas, rather than by Che somewhat mystical and usually Lriargued proposition that all 
languace teachers need to be trained m linguistics In order to be better language teachers* 

We are m any case moving, it seems to me, towards a more delicate understanding 
of what i.i entailed m the learning and teaming of languages, and this understanding 
includes a realization that far from being a simple operation for which a simple^ '^unique 
oest method" is appropriate, it is a process of considerable complexity where the 
bpectf ication of the most suitable bf?aching methods will (Sef>0nei on a large number of factors, 
a follows from this view that where language teaching is successful, at present, the success 
reflects a suitable '♦match** between the complex factors of the total learning-teaching 
situation, and conversely thut where success is low it could be improved by a fUUer 
understanding of all the mam factors at work, and a more appropriate thn*c;e of n^thods. 

The complexity of the total learning-teaching situation, and thus a model of the 
language learning-teaching process, includes at least the following elements: (i) the 
fundamental variables which affect the kind of learning and teaching that are appropriate 
(e.g. pupil age, the educational aims of the teaching, the star.dard of proficiency r&ache<i, 
ctcoi (ti) a theory of education and instruction, of general learning and language learning, 
backed by a practicfc^l methodology and a range of teaching techniques; (iii) a set of 
principles for the construction and evaluation of syllabuses; (iv) a set of principles fbr the 
construction and evaluatic»^ of teaching materials; (v) a theory of testing, assessment and 
evaluation of achievement; (vi) a set of variables which limit or maximise the leamer^s 
success (e.g. quantity and intensity of instruction, the absence of impediments such as 
fatigue or noise or over-crowding, factors belonging to the learner, factors belonging to 
the teacher, the relevance of the materials, etc.); (vit) a set of principles regulating the 
educational policies and administrative decisions within which teaching is organised (e.g. 
starting age, class size, teacher supply, equipment, etc.); and not least (viii) a set of 
principles of teacher training as outlined above. The comprehensive theories of lan^^ 
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teaching now being elaborated wtU by the year 2000 provide ttie profession wtth an integrated 
understanding of the interrelations between these elements. 



The reader will haw realised that my personal attitude tov\«irds teacher training in the 
year 2000 is one of tempered optimism. Languages will, I am certain, sttU be taught, 
because multiUnguialtsm will be a normal, expected qt^lity of educated citisens. Teachers 
will still be facing classes, and will still be receiving training for their profession. And 
because the teacher trainers wilt have a much t>etter theoretical understanding of the 
leamtng and teaching process, as well as a wider range of practical techniques, we can 
reasonably hope ftor greater effectiveness in teaching and learning^ 



FOOTNOTES 

'This pap&r has its origins (although it has been almost totally re--written) in my 
arttcle »La formation des professeurs de langues* w^ich appeared in a special issue entitled 
Vor^ I^An 2000 (Towards the Vear 2000) of the Journal Le Francats Pans le Monde ^ No. 700, 
October-Nfovember 1973. I am grateful to the Culture Learning Institute of the East-West 
Center > Hawaii, and to its Director and staff, tor th^ opportunity to prepare this and other 
articles. 

%.g. N.H. Stern; Directions in Lanqntfige Teaching Theory and Research , Report 
delivered to the Third Interr^tional Congress of Ap:>ned Linguistics, Copenhagen, 1972, 
CforthcorY>ing>. Valette and R. Disick: Modem i-anguage Performance Objectives and 
tndividualisation> ivew York, Harcourt Brace, 1978. P. Str^vens: •Second Language 
Learning* in Language as a Human Problem , special issue of DAEDALUS, June 1973. 
B. Spols*^ ♦Ecfe^ational Linguistics* in Educational Linguistics ^ Mouton (forthcoming). 
S.P. Corderi •Linguistic theory in applied Un^istics* Brussels, AIMAV, 1973. 

^S. PitCorder. ♦The Significance of Learners' Errors,* IRAL. , Vol 6, 1967. 

^C. Dykstra: An Investigatton of New Concepts in language Learning . Report of 
Project No. hfe-084. U.S. Office of Education. 1967. See also F. Johnson, cited in 
footnote 5. 

5 

Francifi, C. Johnson? English as a second lan^age: an individualized approach . 
Jacaranda Press. 1973. 

^^C.A. Beeby: TY,q Quality of Education in Developing Countries . London, Oxford 
UniverBity Proas. T966. { am indebted to Mr. Kevnn J. Smith, M.A., for useful discussion 
of Beeby'n ideas and their relevance to this theme. 
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